A   UTOPIAN

likely to be repeated. But then, I felt, in a manner, sad
that that should be so: for almost all those devoted and
kind, if rarefied, people whom I then knew there are
now dead. And two of them, in especial, I shall always
regret, the Aneurin Williamses.

I had met them first through their son (they were
distantly connected with my wife's family) who was
then an undergraduate at King's, and is now well known
as an author and bibliographer. The wife, a gracious,
tall, and beautiful woman, humorous, widely cultivated,
and a good pianist, died before her husband, and he
continued alone what had always been a life of pure
philanthropy. Somebody once said that all politicians,
unless they are mere villains, want to make everybody
happy; the trouble is that we all differ as to how to do
it. I am sure that Mr. Williams's Utopia would have
been a little too tame for me and mine a little too highly
coloured and disorderly for him; but I never more
reverenced than in him the workings of a clean and
fearless conscience in a crystal vase. His inherited means
he regarded as a public trust; in and out of Parliament,
in accordance with the general fluxes in the fortunes of
Liberals of his quiet and industrious type, he never
showed the slightest trace of personal ambition, merely
serving the causes of political and economic recon-
struction as he saw them. Nobody ever, I am sure,
started a Garden City without his taking shares; he was
a lifelong "worker for Peace" and belonged to a type
of idealistic agnostic family common in his day and rare
in ours. I never think of his quiet, serious, round, ruddy,
grey-moustached face without remembering his tolerance